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(Weekly letter of Munds, Winslow & Potter) 


T would seem that if anything were needed to accen- 
| tuate the bearish sentiment proceeding from the end- 

season statistics, that requirement was furnished by 
the August 8th forecast of the Crop Reporting Board, 
placing the probable yield at 11,988.000 bales. Instantly 
it conjured up a picture of catastrophic over-supply, and 
in the minds of many a contract price far below the man- 
datory loan level. 3 

However, when it comes to the judgment of the market 
on statistical exhibits, we are reminded of that famous 
couplet from Gilbert and Sullivan: 

“Things are seldom what they seem, 

“Skimmed milk masquerades as cream—” 

This fragment of doggerel ultimately may be found to 
have a certain application to the cotton situation. Before 
the current season terminates, we may find that other 
factors are receiving enough consideration to lessen the 
significance and importance of features that have absorb- 
ed trade attention thus far, namely, huge supplies and 
the unwelcome prospect the propulsive force to generate 
a rampant bull market, they at least may lay the basis 
for a “breathing spell” and permit the cotton trade of the 
world to work out its problems in orderly fashion. 

At the moment, these potentialities appear to consist 
chiefly of a downward revision in crop ideas, the implica- 
tions attaching to a mandatory loan, if one is instituted, 
and collateral developments proceeding out of the rela- 
tionship of this season’s production and demand, outlook 
for trade improvement, the ramifications of an Anglo- 
American trade pact, to say nothing of the lurking possi- 
bility of inflation. 

Inasmuch as it is contrary to our policy to issue crop 
estimates, we recognize also the impropriety of question- 
ing Department forecasts. The supplementary comment 
in their report indicated that the Bureau had- made 
an allowance for possible loss due.to boll weevil “‘on the 
basis of reports received to August 1.” The trade, how- 
ever, is more deeply concerned over the interpretation to 
be placed on developments subsequent to that date. Our 
experience leads us to believe that crop reporters find it 
difficult to divorce themselves ftom the impression creat- 
ed by yield tendencies recently prevalent. This complex 
frequently prevents them from appraising the develop- 
ment of a change in production trends. 

For example, in the early 1920’s, we had a period of 
recurring insect damage, and the “weevil par’ was still in 
vogue at a time when winter-killing temperatures had re- 


Pessimistic On Cotton 


duced initial infestation to a minimum... By at least modi- 
fied adherence to the former “weevil par,’ the crop fore- 
casts, as exemplified particularly in the season of 1925-26, 
failed to provide a reflection of greatly increased yield. 

With no intent whatsoever of being dogmatic, we think 
it possible that the reverse of this attitude may be exis- 
tent this season. In other words, after several years of 
practical immunity from weevil damage, we may find 
ourselves at the beginning of a new cycle of insect de- 
predations which ‘crop observers have been slow to admit. 
Stoppage of blooming may be readily apparent, even on 
casual inspection. However, with the type of weather 
now prevailing over large areas east of the Mississippi 
River, it might be hazardous to assume that full grown or 
fairly well developed bolls are necessarily ‘‘safe.”’ 

Inasmuch as this season will tell its own story, we think 
it necessary at this time to summarize only briefly the 
current prospects. The Western belt is doing well. This 
characterization applies to Oklahoma, a large portion of 
Texas, to most of Arkansas, and Missouri. August and 
early September weather will decide the fate of the States 
east of the Mississippi and the extent to which loss from 
insect damage will offset the yield potentialities of the 
West. | 

Conceding the magnitude of the problem imposed by 
the adverse statistical position and the possibility that the 
current yield may equal, or even exceed, the new season's 
consumptive requirements for American cotton, we do not 
endorse the validity of predictions of such a break below 
the loan level as took place last season, when contracts 
registered a price of approximately 7'cents, compared 
with the 9-cent “protection” offered growers under the 
terms of the Government provision. 

Both in respect to the fundamentals underlying the 
loan proposal and the market mechanics involved, it 
seems to us that the situation is far different from that 
prevailing a year ago. Last season’s loan program was 
only partial effective. Provision was made for a loan of 
9 cents, basis middling 74, with grants made to lower 
qualities at fixed differentials. 

We recall that in a special letter issued to clients early 
in the marketing season, we pointed out that while the 
9-cent loan gave a certain amount of protection to pro- 
ducers, it provided little guaranty against a decline in 
contracts for the following reasons: 

Growers producing cotton of premium quality, both as 
to grade and staple, would be able to sell their output to 
merchants at a premium substantially above 9 cents. 
Merchants accumulating these varieties, influenced by the 
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prospect of a crop far above consumptive needs, would 
pour a volume of hedges into the market that would ex- 
ceed speculative and trade buying power at the moment. 
In other words, the contract price necessarily was influ- 
enced by the excess of selling over buying power, and the 
hedging against superior qualities was sufficiently large 
to put contract prices below the loan level fixed at 9 cents 
for middling 7% cotton. 

In the Farm Bill passed in the last session of Congress, 
this feature received recognition. Grade and staple dif- 
ferentials are provided, although it is not yet clear 
whether there will be a resort to location differentials. 

As matters now stand, a mandatory loan based on a 52 
per cent parity would become effective if prices at the ten 
designated Southern markets should go below 8.25. (This 
latter figure, we believe, is the one that will be adopted by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation insted of 8.27.) 

With allowances for superior grade and staple under 
the new loan program it thus may be seen that we have a 
situation entirely different from that which prevailed last 
season. Merely for the sake of argument, let us assume 
that the premiums for superior qualities approximate 
commercial differentials. In the event that contract 
prices for.one reason or another should break below the 
mandatory loan level of 8.25, the producer would find it 
to his advantage to put cotton into the loan instead of 
selling it to the merchant. In theory he would get a 
' price of 8.25 plus the premiums, whereas if he sold to the 
merchant at say 7.75 he would get only that price plus 
the premium. : 

Proceeding further along this hypothetical line, the 
logical outcome of the operation would be somewhat as 
follows: The volume of hedges would be reduced to 
practically nothing. The Government might be “landed” 
with a million bales of cotton, possibly less. The avail- 
able supply even out of a 12,000,000 bale crop would be 
reduced to 11,000,000 bales, thus representing an approx- 
imate balance even if pessimistic estimates of world con- 
sumption should be verified. This would cause a fairly 
tight situation. If more than one million bales should 
work into the loan, a still tighter situation would be cre- 
ated. Under such a set of conditions, barring no ex- 
ceptionally adverse outside developments, it would be 
logical to expect a recovery well above the mandatory 
loan level and the re-possession of the cotton by the bor- 
rower, particularly if end-season crop developments 
should call for a substantial downward revision in yield 
prospects. 


We have outlined the foregoing purely in its hypothet- 
ical aspects. The actual working out of the problem 
would not be so simple. 


For example, in the fixing of the differentials—the pre- 
miums for quality and discounts for less desirable cotton 
—the Secretary, who is authorized to use discretion under 
terms of Paragraph (e) of Section 302 of the Farn Act, 
is faced by more or less of a dilemna. In the first place, 
AAA and affiliated officials, are not particularly enamored 
by the idea of adding further to the burdensome stocks 
held by the Government. Consequently, if the differen- 
tials should be approximately equal to commercial differ- 
ences, cotton would have a tendency to drift into the loan 
whenever the mandatory level was substantially violated. 
The result would be a stiffening and perhaps unworkable 
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basis, greatly restricting the movement of cotton into the 
channels of trade. 


It is possible, of course, to over-emphasize the evils of 
such a development, as it seems probable that if as much 
as 2,000,000 bales should be dumped into the loan, tight- 
ness of the available supply situation would bring about 
a reversal of trend and put prices again above the loan 
level. 


If a formula could be devised for fixing of the premium 
differentials, it seems to us that it should’be based on the 
principle of an allowance sufficiently below commercial 
differentials as to permit the free absorption of cotton by 
merchants. It is possible that a graduated disparity be- 
low trade differentials on certain qualities ranging up to 
$2 per bale, might serve the purpose. It would seem that 
such a program would prevent a break of as much as half 
a cent below the loan level and this should be only of 
temporary duration, even if it took place. 


In fixing these differentials, the Secretary might es 


to take into consideration the effect on the contract price, 
for if the discount in the loan differentials should be too 
wide, it could result in enough hedging to force down the 
contract price with the resultant accentuation of a de- 
pressing psychology. 


It thus may be seen that in working out the details of 
the mandatory loan provisions, the Department officials 
have decisions to make on a most complicated problem. 
This unquestionably “is responsible for the interest with 
which the trade is awaiting the announcement. 

We are far from pessimistic over the price outlook for 


cotton on the basis of the influences we have attempted to 
analyze. 


Half-Year Hose Imports Fall To 27% Of 1937 
| Half 


Imports of hosiery into the United States during the 
first half of the year slumped to 27 per cent of the total 
imported in the first half of 1937, a compilation by the 
National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers indicated. 


Japan, whose threat to flood this country with cheap 
cotton numbers was met two years ago by the association 
with an agreement restricting such imports for three 
years, was chiefly responsible for the decline. 


Imports from all countries in the first half of the year 
amounted to 349,298 dozen pairs, against 1,137,136 dozen 
pairs in the first half of last year. The dollar value de- 
cline somewhat less sharply, to $353,372 from $693,175. 


From Japan alone came 241,025 dozen pairs in the first 


half, comparing with 908,502 dozen pairs in the same 
1937 period. 


Imports in dozens and dollar value during the first 
half of 1938 as compared with the first half of 1937 are 
given, according to content, as follows: 


Dozens of Pairs Dollar Values 


1938 1937 1938 1937 
Total imports — 349,298 1,137,136 353,372 693,175 
828 10440 10,620 
Cotton _ 306,534 1,055,128 228,349 486,503 
Wool _. | 41,124 81,096 114,288 195,821 


Rayon _. | 105 84 295 231 
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North-South Differential Shows 
In Living Costs As Well As In Wages 


By Harry Ashmore 


Author’s Note: This is the last of a series of six 
‘articles by a Piedmont staff member who wondered about 
the many attacks made upon the industrial Soutn by 
Northern newspapers and magazines and went into the 
Deep North to see how they managed to cast the first 
stone. The author does not present the facts in these arti- 
cles as typical of the entire section; they are designed to 
show how low wages, long hours, and primitive working 
conditions can be found anywhere and to prove the ob- 
‘vious fallacies of the Southern “surveys.’’) | 


_ Washington, D. C.—When Northern writers set out to 
probe industrial condtions beneath the Mason-Dixon line 
’ they invariably stampede right through this city and com- 
pletely miss the wealth of statistics that are available 
here to illustrate the argument. 

It is probably best for them, for those statistics are 
compiled on a broad scale and deal with the South as a 
whole, not with isolated instances and few of the North- 
ern writers have shown any interest in striking averages. 

If they went around to Mr. Isador Lubin’s bureau o! 
labor statistics, which is part of the Department o: 
Labor, they would find that not even Madame Secretary 
Frances Perkins’ worry over the shoeless condition of the 
South has prevented the bureau from compiling a com- 
plete and accurate collection of statistics covering the 
North-South industrial picture. 


That Differential Again 


The first thing those statistics establish is the exis- 
tence of a very real wage differential between the North 
and South, in case after all that noise in Congress that 
differential needs further establishment. The next thing 
they prove is the existence of a corresponding gap in the 
cost of living above and below the Mason-Dixon line. 

The.cotton goods industry has borne the brunt of the 
attack on the South because it is the biggest industry 
there, and therefore offers the most serious competition 
to the North. It perhaps is the best example to con- 
sider. 


A Labor Department survey in April, 1937, fixed the 
wage differential between Southern cotton mills and New 
England cotton mills at approximately 20 per cent. 

The survey shows simply what an employee is paid in 
dollars and cents, it does not take in any other considera- 
tions at all. That is a fact which no surveyor of the Deep 
South has yet seen fit to bother at all. 

On the surface it does appear that the Northern work- 
er is coming out on the long end, but when you get into 
the thing you find a slightly different picture. That 20 
per cent higher salary constitutes the total income of the 


Northern worker; he pays all his expenses out of it and 
makes a desperate effort to live within it. 


The Rent Comes Due 


He rents his house, not from the company for which he 
works, but from a private landlord. How much does he 
pay? Well, the Department of Labor made a survey in 
1933-36 which showed that in Wallingford, Conn., the 
average family on relief was paying $16 a month and the 
average nonrelief family was paying $24.70. The same 
survey showed that in Gastonia, N. C., a Southern textile 
town of comparable size, the average relief family was 
paving $7.60 and the nonrelief family was paying $11.00. 
It fixes the average rent of the relief family in New York 
City at $24.91 and for the nonrelief family at $42.71. 


And rent is just the beginning. Differences in climate 
easily double the cost of heating, and increase by 30 pe 
ont the cost of clothing. His food costs run higher, hi 
axes are higher, indeed, everything he buys tends to 
make mockery of that 20 per cent wage differential. 


At least one department of the government is fully 
convinced that there is a differential in the cost of living 
and that is the Works Progress Administration. Despite 
all the criticism that has been directed against Harry 
Hopkins and his ministry it is generally accepted that 
the WPA has arrived at a pretty good basis for pay. The 
wage scale is based on the amount required to remain 
alive. 


This Bethlehem, Pa., scene illustrates one of the most strik- 

ing contrasts in Northern and Southern industrial commun- 

ities. In the North the workers’ houses are usually built in 

close proximity to the mills themselves and stand in solid 
rows, innocent of lots. 


| 
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WPA Sees the Light 


In December, 1937, a “Report on Progress of the 
Works Program’listed the average hourly earnings of 
WPA workers in every State in the union. Those figures 
furnish the best available proof of cheaper living in the 
South. | 

In Massachusetts the WPA figures that its workers 
can’t live on less than 60 cents an hour. In South Caro- 
lina they figure they can keep the wolf.at bay on 28 cents 
an hour. That difference is apparent all the way through 
the list. | 

The scale in the South ranges between 26 cents an hour 
in Tennessee, the lowest rate listed, and 40 cents an hour 
in Louisiana, the highest rate a Southern State receives. 
And not a-single Northern State falls beneath that 40 
cents an hour rate. 

At the top of the list is New York City which has a 
separate rating from New York State. In the Big Town 
the WPA doesn’t dare pay its workers less than an aver- 
age wage of 74 cents an hour lest they starve. Up close 
to the top you find New Jersey with 61 cents, Connecti- 
cut with 61 cents, Pennsylvania with 59 cents, New York 
State with 57 cents, and Rhode Island with 54 cents. The 
others aren't far behind. 

There has been a lot of criticism of the paternalism 
practiced by Southern manufacturers, but it doesn’t take 
‘you many days of wandering through Northern indus- 
‘rial communities to find that a little of the same thing 
vould be more than welcome there. 


Would He Scorn Paternalism? 


Certainly the Northern worker who is struggling to 
stretch his $17-a-week salary over his multitudinous ex- 
penses wouldn’t scorn the extremely low rents Southern 
mill villages offer their workers as a matter of course. Nor 
would he struggle against accepting fuel at manufac- 
turers’ cost, or the free lights and water that are given 
to the large majority of the employees of Southern cot- 
ton mills. 

His opposition to the modern vocational education 
system scattered over the South wouldn’t be very bitter, 
nor would he protest loudly the institution of community 
centers, golf courses, swimming pools, and similar recre- 
ational facilities common to at least 40 per cent of the 
South’s cotton mill villages. 

Despite the fact that his newspapers have taught him 
to believe that Southern company stores are instruments 
of the devil which serve to reduce an entire people to 
peonage, he might even welcome the credit they offer so 
freely during the inevitable curtailments that are felt in 
every industry. 

The North has long held itself up as a crusader of 
social reform and the leader in the trend to higher in- 
dustrial wages. In the Northern textile sections where 
pay is undeniably not so good, industrialists cover up by 
preaching that wages in the North are held down by low 
wages in the South, that they cannot afford to pay more 
money as long as they are in competition with Southern 
mills. 
| New England Leads 


But oddly enough, the South does not always take the 
lead when wages slide downward. There, for instance, 
was that day in January of this year when New England’s 
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cotton manufacturers got together and cut wages in their 
area 12 and one half per cent. It wasn’t until a few 
weeks ago that Southern mills followed suit, and even 
yet the general cut hasn’t been that drastic. Indeed, the 
average Southern cotton textile wage is still approximate- 
ly at the levels set by the NRA. 

Even in the strict consideration of purely. material 
things it appears that the Southern worker at least equals 
his brother in the North, but there are phases of his way 
of living that no amount of money can buy in the crowd- 
ed cities north of the Mason-Dixon line. 

The South’s industrial system was built up in compara- 
tively recent years. Benefiting from the lesson apparent 
to the North, it grew up principally in semi-rural com- 
munities. The cotton mills of the South are scattered in 
little villages where there is sunlight and fresh air and 
grass. The cotton mills of the North are crowded and 
jammed into cities where those commodities are unknown 
quantities. 


New Mills Help 


In the matter of working conditions within the mills 
the South shows up favorably in almost all her industries. 
It is obvious that she should, for the majority of her in- 
dustrial plants, textile and others, were constructed with- 
in the past few decades after engineers learned what win- 
dows were for. 

Perhaps the biggest reason for better average working 
conditions in the South is the comparative absence of 
loit industries in the area. They abound in the North, 
crowding into the towers of New York and filtering into 
the stripped mills that once housed New Englands textile 
plants. | 

The term sweat-shops was coined to fit those two-by- 
four plants and in many, many instances it is still appli- 
cable. The most assiduous surveyor of the Deep South 
would have to work hard to find working conditions com- 
parable to those he can see by sticking his head out of 
the window of his newspaper office in Philadelphia or 
New York. 

The 40-hour work week that was instituted in virtually 
all Southern industries during the short life of the NRA 
still prevails in the average Southern plant, but General 
Hugh Johnson and his Blue Eagle are just an unpleasant 


memory in the lofts of the North. 


The Shining Example 


In attacking the South, Northern writers have general- 
ly held up the Northern worker as a shining example for 
the manufacturers of Dixie to gaze upon with awe. They 
painted him as a happy creature, living in a land of boun- 
ty where the stretch-out is unheard of, the ultimate pro- 
duct of an unenlightened economic system. 

There are undoubtedly some workers in the North who 
are better off than some workers in the South. There 
are undoubtedly some workers in the South who are 
better off than some workers in the North. | 

That might well be the summary of this series. These 
articles have deliberately painted a dark picture of the 
North. The writer admits to a prejudice, and points out 
again that the survey was patterned after the numerous 
surveys of the South. 

It was a survey with a purpose, and no survey with a 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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BALANCED PRODUCTION THROUGH CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


Typical Cyanamid Developments 


Many textile manufacturers are discovering ways 
to cut costs, eliminate faults and improve the qual- 
ity of their products through the use of the Cyana- 
mid specialties listed below. Their applications are 
steadily increasing in volume and variety. _ 

-NO-ODOROL—A finishing oil for finishing fine 
cottons, silks and rayon fabrics, whether dyed, 
printed or bleached. Gives a full, soft hand and 


absolute freedom from “‘after odors.” 


AQUASOL—A special sulfonated oil of excep- 
tionally light color and unusual solubility. Recom- 
mended for use as a wetting out and leveling agent; 


also as a degumming and boil-off oil for silk. 


CREAM SOFTENER— A sulfonated tallow softener 
for finishing any grade or style of cotton cloth, 


dyed, printed or bleached. Emulsifies readily. in 
water and holds white indefinitely. 


MEL-O-TEX—A wax type softener made from the 
highest grade vegetable and animal waxes. Emul- 
sifies readily in water and produces a stable white 


emulsion. Excellent for cotton and rayon mixtures. 


ALSO —A complete line of Sulfonated Oils, 
Sizing Compounds, Penetrants, Wetting Agents, 
Acids, Alkalies, Heavy Chemicals, Dyewood Ex- 
tracts, Tapioca Flour, Sago Flour, Gums, Waxes, 
Wool Grease, Pigments and Fillers. In addition, 
Cyanamid continues the sale of the Textile Special- 
ties of the former Chas. H. Stone, Inc., and H. A. 
Metz, Inc., including the well-known “Victoria” 
line of oils and softeners. | 


District Offices: 822 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N.C.; 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass.; 690 So. Delaware Ave., Cor. South St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


}) American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
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R. E. Henry May Serve On Pay-Hour Group 


Greenville, S. C.—Dispatches from Washington were 
to the effect that R. E. Henry of Greenville, president of 
Dunean Mills, is scheduled for appointment to the indus- 
trial committee to be formed to fix minimum wages for 
the textile industry under the federal wage-hour act to 
become effective October 24 . 

Mr. Henry, a former president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, is considered in Washington 
almost certain to go on the committee unless he declines 
the appointment. 

Should Mr. Henry decline, the place will probably go 
to either Charles A. Cannon of Concord, N. C., or Kemp 
P. Lewis of Durham, unless the committee is large enough 
for both States to be represented. Robert West of Dan- 
ville, Va., is also under consideration. 

Appointment for the committee by Elmer F. Andrews, 
administrator of the federal labor and wage standards 
act, has been delayed until next week because of inability 
to agree on its size and scope. If the silk and rayon as 
well as cotton textiles are included in the work of one 
committee, it will necessarily be larger than the 15 which 
Mr. Andrews hoped to make the maximum membership 
of the committee. 


OBITUARY 


A. J. ROSE 


A. J. Rose, who died at Selma, N. C. on August 4th, 
was born near Selma on June 16th, 1862. 


His mother was widowed by the Civil War. He re- 
ceived no schooling whatever. Went to work at an early 
age in the mill at Rocky 
Mt., N.C. As a young man 
he helped to install ma- 
chinery in the Wilson Cot- 
ton Mill in 1884. Was mar- 
ried in 1885 to Miss- Luly 
Mosely, at Wilson. 

In 1891, at Raleigh, N. 
C., as a loom fixer, he start- 


the first looms of the Cromp- 
ton six-box type to be run in 
the South. 

In 1896 he went to Con- 
cord, N. C., and for three 
years was overseer of spin- 
ning in the old Cannon Mill 
No. 1. He later became su- 
erintendent of the Bala Mill, now called the Roberta 
Mill, near Concord. 


In the year 1900 he returned to his native county and 
started up the Clayton Cotton Mill at Clayton, the first 
mill to be built in that section. After several years of 
moving about, during which time he superintended the 
Gibson Mill at Concord, the Buffalo Mill at the same 
place, the Smitherheld (N.C.) Mill, he finally settled at 
Selma, starting that mill as a new mill in March 1905, 
and retiring from the mill business. He has since then 
run his own business, covering rollers and merchandis- 


A. J. Rose 
From a photograph taken about 
40 years ago. 
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ing. His shop is well known throughout Eastern North 
Carolina as the Selma Roller Shops. 

He was one of the first subscribers to the BULLETIN, 
when it started in 1911. 

He was for the past forty years a Royal Arch Mason 
and was buried with full Masonic honors at Parrish 
Memorial Church in Johnston County, a few miles from 
his birth place. : 

He is survived by his wife, four sons and three daugh- 
ters. 


J. A. ABERNETHY 


Lincolnton, N .C.—J. A. Abernethy, Sr., one of North 
Carolina’s most prominent textile manufacturers before | 
his retirement 15 years ago, died at his home here August 
21st after several months of ill health. He was 86 years 
old. 

James Alonzo Abernethy was born on the parental 
farm estate on Dutchman’s Creek, near Mount Holly, on 
November 17, 1851, the son of Dr. James Abernethy and 
Mary Rankin Abernethy. He attended Catawba College 
at Newton and at the age of 19 engaged in the mercantile 
business at Mount Holly as a member of the firm of 
Abernethy & Rankin. 

From 1884 to 1887 he was deputy collector of interna! 
revenue from Gaston County. In 1887 he and the late 
Daniel E. Rhyne, a brother-in-law, constructed a cotton 


mill at Laboratory, near Lincolnton, and from that small 


beginning he and Mr. Rhyne became powerful in the 
textile affairs of the State. 

In 1896 Mr. Abernethy established a cotton mill at 
Southside and in 1904 he constructed the Wampum Cot- 
ton Mills of Lincolnton. He was president of the James 
Cotton Mills of Maiden. He also held large interests in | 
other textile plants in this section. 

In addition to his textile interests, Mr. Abernethy was 
influential in the banking circles of this section. He was 
one of the organizers of the Independence Trust Com- 
pany. of Charlotte, and helped establish the First Na- 
tional Bank of Lincolnton... At one time he was vice- 
president of the old County National Bank of Lincolnton 
and was president of the Cherryville National Bank of 
Cherryville. 

Mr. Abernethy was a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Lincolnton and for many years has served as 
elder. 


J. W. CANNON, JR. 


Charlotte, N. C—James William Cannon, Jr., son of 
the late James William Cannon, noted industrialist and 
commercial leader, died of pneumonia August 22nd at 
his home. 

Mr. Cannon was born in Concord, December 21, 1881. 
He was associated with his father in the cotton manufac- 
turing business, before retired several years ago. He was 
secretary of the Cannon Manufacturing Company of 
Kannapolis. He also was interested in other manufac- 
turing industries in the State. 

He was a member of the Myers Park Presbyterian 
Church, and a member of the Charlotte Country Club. 
He attended the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. During his active business years, as well as after 
his retirement, he took pride in various civic movements. 
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SULLETIN 


PERKINS BIN PILERS. These automatic machines eliminate hand labor and losses due 
to soilage, and snarling or knotting. They pay for themselves in less than two years. 
Typical Perkins Bin Piler Installations:— 


Appleton Company 

The Apponaug Co. 
Arkwright Corporation 
Arnold Print Works 

The Aspinook Co. 
Bellman Brook Bleachery 
Cannon Mills Co. 


Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. 
Clearwater Manufacturing Co. 


Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Cranston Print Works Co. 
Crystal Springs Bleachery 
Dan River Cotton Mills 
Danvers Bleachery 


B. F. Perkins & Son, 


Defiance Bleachery 

Delta Finishing Co., Inc. 
Dodgeville Finishing Co. 
Dutchess Bleachery, Inc. 
East Lyme Bleachery 

Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
Fall River Bleachery 
Glenlyon Print Works 

The Hampton Ceo. 

Johnson & Johnson, Inc. 
Kerr Bl. & Fin. Works, Inc. 
Lewiston Bl. & Dye Works 
Lincoln BL. & Dye Works 
Liondale Bi., Dye & Pr. Wks. 


Millville Mfg. Co. 

Montreal Cottons, Ltd. 
Morgan & Hamilton 

Mt. Hope Finishing Co. 
Nashua Mfg. Co. 

North Carolina Finishing Co. 


Pacific Mills (Lawrence, Mass.) 


Pacific Mills (Lyman, 8. C.) 
Pontiac Bleachery 

Providence Dy., Bl. & Cal. Co. 
Proximity Mfg. Co. 

Queen Dyeing Co. 

Reck Hill Print. & Fin. Co. 
Rockland Finishing Co. 


Rosemary Manufacturing Co. 
Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries 
S. Slater & Sons, Inc. 
Slatersville Finishing Co. 
Standard Bleachery Co. 

The Sterilek Co., Inc. 
Stevens Linen Works 
Thomaston Bleachery 

Union B'eachery 

United States Finishing Co. 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 
Waldrich Bleachery 

Western Shade Cloth Co. 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. 


Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Personal News 


T. H. Whitesides, formerly of Thread Spinners, Lin- 
colnton, N. C., is now general superintendent Algodon 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 


Ralph E. Loper, textile engineer with office in Green- 
ville, S. C., and Fall River, Mass., sailed on the Aquitania 
for a five weeks’ visit to England, Switzerland and other 
points of interest on the Continent recently. 


F. L. Suter was elected first vice-president of the 
Armstrong Cork Co. at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the company August 10. Formerly vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Mr. Suter succeeds Hugh M: Clarke, 
whose death occurred on July 26. 


Keith Powlison was elected treasurer of the Armstrong 
Cork Co. August 10. Mr. Powlison also was elected a 
member of the board of directors of the company. He 
has been assistant treasurer of the company since 1932. 


C. E. Patat, who has held the position of superinten- ’ 


dent of the Barrow Manufacturing Company, Winder; 
Ga., has tendered his resignation and has been succeeded 
by W. B. Smith, who formerly held a position with the 
Washington Manufacturing Company of Nashville, Tenn. 


J. M. Gamewell, president and treasurer of the Er- 
langer Cotton Mills and an official of other mills at Lex- 
ington, N. C., who is a patient at a hospital near Ashe- 
ville, N. C., where he is undergoing treatment for injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident, is said to be recuper- 
ating satisfactorily and is scheduled to be able to leave 
the hospital in three or four weeks. He will first go to 
Myrtle Beach, where the Gamewells have a cottage. 


sTAR 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON. IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


Suitable for Rayon and Cotton Blends 
"HOUGHTON W WOOL 
Summer St. Boston 
rite or Phone Uur Southern Representat 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3.3692, Charlotte.N.C. 
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A Visit From An Old Friend 


John A. Shinn, of Sylacauga, Ala., paid us a visit 
this week and we spent an hour or more talking over old 
times. 

Forty years ago John Shinn was a card grinder at the 
Charlotte Cotton Mills, which was dismantled many 
years ago, and about two blocks away David Clark, now 
editor of the TexTILE BULLETIN, was a card grinder at 
the Victor Cotton Mills which has likewise been dis- 
mantled. 

One day card grinder Shinn broke a grinder part and 
went over to the Victor Mill and borrowed one from card 
grinder Clark and thereby began an acquaintance and 
friendship which has lasted through the years. John 
Shinn is now retired and lives at Sylacauga, Ala., but in 


his time he was superintendent of many of the leading 


cotton mills of the South. His most outstanding work 
was in superintending and developing the Eva Jane Mills 
at Sylacauga. 


| 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


| 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
> 


Travelers for 
Silk and Wool 


, 
are a Victor specialty. We have all ail 
the up-to-the-minute developments, and some just a little 
ahead. 
Talk over your requirements with a Victor representa- 
tive. There's one near you, 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
= 
= 
> 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


P. O. Box 13818 
17338 inverness Ave., N. E. 


Atianta, Ga. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 


1738 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C 
Tel.—247 
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® Holiday golf—whether “stag” or in mixed 
company—is good for the nerves of the busy mill 
executive. | 
Another antidote for the jitters is a reliable 
line of mill supplies—and here we refer specific- 
ally to Stein-Hall starches, dextrines and gums. 
These dependable, uniform products bring pro- 
duction efficiency to your sizing, printing and 
finishing operations—they give you more peace 
of mind when you're on the job and when you're 


FINISHI 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


taking time off! And remember—back of every 
Stein-Hall product stands the guardian policy 
and scientific research of Stein-Hall laboratories, 
supplemented by the friendly and effective service 
of Stein-Hall field experts. 

To executives who are not yet using Stein-Hall 
starches, dextrines and gums: drop us a line 
describing your needs so we can send you com- 
plete information. 
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‘Uniform in Quality 
Uniform in Size 


Uniform in Finish 


ENGLAND BOBBIN SHUTTLE CO. 
NASHUA 


RN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
"SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE - 


RAGAN HIGH POINT.N.C. 


FREDERICK PUMPS 


TEXTILE MILLS CHEMICAL PLANTS 
PAPER MILLS Steel Pumps a Specialty PLANTS 


R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Corp. Boiler Equipment Service Co. 
Charlotte—Representative in Carolinas Atlanta, Georgia 


THE FREDERICK IRON & STEEL COMPANY 


Dept. K, Frederick, Maryland 


Always Uniform — Always Dependable 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers’ Friend” 
BOILS THIN e HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. Iler, Greenville, S. C. 


F. M. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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July Cotton Consumption 

Washington, Aug. 16—-The Census Bureau reported to- 
day cotton consumed during July totaled 449,511 bales of 
lint and 61,805 bales of linters, compared with 442,742 
and 56,106 during June this year, and 583,011 and 70,- 
695 during July last year. 7 

Cotton consumed during the cotton year ending July 
31, totaled 5,756,096 bales of lint and 712,320 bales of 
linters, compared with 7,950,079 and 818,885 during the 
previous year. 

Cotton on hand July 31, was reported held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,266,983 bales of lint 
- and 268,225 bales of linters, compared with 1,416,161 
and 259,965 on June 30 this year, and 1,285,543 and 
236,104 on July 31 last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 9,641,201 bales of 
lint and 85,820 bales of linters, compared with 9,696,667 
and 70,517 on June 30 this year, and 2,813,305 and 56,- 
424 on July 31 last vear. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—Burlington Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, payable 
on August 5th, it is made known here. 


CHESTERTOWN, Mp.—Chestertown Hosiery, Inc., has 
been incorporated with authorized capital stock of 1,000 
shares, par value $50 each, to operate a hosiery factory. 
The incorporators are Herman S. Dersch, Russell H. Mc- 
Collough and Hugh R. McCollough. 
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Reports Textile Business Good 


Raleigh, N. C.—Definite improvement in the textile 
industry throughout the United States was reported by 
Thomas Nelson, veteran dean of the State College Textile 
School, upon completion of a 12,000-mile motor trip that 
took him into virtually every section of this nation and 
portions of Mexico and Canada. 


“I interviewed many executives of the industry and 
various organizations, and they feel the textile business 
will come back to about normal this year,” declared Dean 
Nelson. “They ascribe two main reasons for the improve- 
ment now underway. Shelves are emptying rapidly o! 
textile goods, and consumption has increased.” 


Dean Nelson was accompanied on the tour, which con- 
sumed over two months, by Mrs. Nelson; their daughter, 
Miss Mary Nelson; and Miss Marcia Poole, of Green- 
ville, S. C., sister of Dr. R. F. Poole, of the State College 
Botany Department. 3 


“T went into many mills,” said Dean Nelson, ‘‘and 
there really seemed to be a new spirit of optimism. <Ap- 
parently, the textile business is improving faster than 
any other line.” 


Dean Nelson’s tour took him through the Southwest, 
along the Pacific Coast, into the Midwest and ‘finally 
through the Eastern States, in addition to dips into 
Mexico and Canada. In every section, he reported, mill 
executives expressed interest in the work of the State 
College Textile School. 


UCES LEVEL SHADES 


we 


Dye assistants containing Yarmor 302 Pine Oil increase wetability by 
reducing surface and interfacial tension, thereby helping to produce level 
shades of desired depth. 
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dyeing. 


HERCULES POWDE 


INCORPORA 


P...... send information about the value of Yarmor 302 in dye assistants. 


These dye assistants are finding wide use among textile processors 
because of their efficiency and economy. 


F Return the coupon for further information about Yarmor 302 for textile 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 


HERCULES NAVAL STORES 


R. COMPANY, 942 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


HERCULES 


POWDER. 


Incorporated 


COMPANY 


Branch Offices: Name 
Chicago Company 
New York 
St.Louis Stee! 
Salt Lake City 


San Francisco 


302° 
OF DESIRED DEPTH 
JE 
$42 Market Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 
| 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Office: 503 New Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. 1. 


David Clark President and Managing Editor 

Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 

Ellis Royal Associate Editor 
SUBSCRIPTION 

One year payable in advance’ -- - - - - - $2.00 

Other Countries in Postal Union - - Se - 4,00 


Single Copies - - - - - - - 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and. distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Cotton Bagging 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
announced that they will spend up to $280,000 
this year to encourage the covering of cotton 
bales with cotton cloth in place of imported jute. 

It has awarded a contract to the Lane Cotton 
Mills Company of New Orleans to supply eli- 
gible establishments with cotton bagging at 45 
cents a pattern. A pattern is sufficient to cover 
one bale. Officials said new jute coverings cost 
about 70 cents each with second hand covering 
at a much lower figure. 

The AAA officials will pay the Lane Cotton 
Mills a subsidy of 28 cents a pattern to compen- 
sate it in full for manufacturing and distribution 
costs. 

We are pleased to see the Lane Cotton Mills 
get the business because the Government has 
money to waste, and a cotton mill might as well 
benefit as some other agency. 

Why does a pattern of cotton bagging cost 
more than jute bagging? The answer is 
that jute is produced in India, with labor which 
receives 10 cents per day and is imported into 
the United States without any more than a nomi- 
nal tariff. 

Were an adequate tariff put on jute and jute 
products, so that jute bags and bagging could 
not undersell cotton. bags, every cotton mill in 
the South would immediately go upon a two- 
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shift basis and with the reduced number of spin- 
dies in the United States, it would be difficult to 
supply the demand for bag goods. 

A powerful lobby, operated by American im- 
porters and manufacturers of jute, prevents the 
imposition of an adequate tariff. 

Thousands of men work in India at 10 cents 
or less per day, while thousands of American 
textile workers are idle or on short time. 

The AAA may waste $280,000 of Government 
money by compensating a mill for the low com- 
peting wage of India, but cotton farmers will 
never pay for cotton bale covering when jute 
covering can be secured for less. ) 

An adequate tariff on jute and jute products 


would bring prosperity to the South. 


Prospective Labor Relations 
Law Amendments 


_ President Green, of the American’ Federation 
of Labor, has held a conference with President 
Roosevelt and announced that the President fa- 
vors amendments to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. , 

We judge, however, that Mr. Green is pri- 
marily interested in such amendments as will 
prevent the National Labor Relations Board 
from being such a factor in the upbuilding of the 
C. I. O., a rival of his organization. 

We have seen nothing to indicate that there 
are to be amendments which will force the Board 
to cease their persecution of industries and to 
give equal and fair consideration to both labor 
and industry. 

We have always held that any man or woman 


_had a right to join a labor union and that none 


should be discharged because of such member- 
ship. 

That position was taken long before there was 
any National Labor Relations Law and is stated 
in editorials of the TExTILE BULLETIN, twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. 

The National Labor Relations Board, which 
is in our opinion the most contemptible political 
organization which has ever existed in the Unit- 
ed States, has presumably taken the position 
that, when a member of a labor union is dis- 
charged, it is prima facie evidence that he was 
discharged because of such membership. 

The most extraordinary act of the National 
Labor Relations Board was finding the American 
Rolling Mill Company guilty of violating the 
labor act because of its refusal to employ a 
young man and to order them to pay him back 
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wages for two years. The young man had not 
previously worked for the company. 

Among the well known tactics of the National 
Labor Relations Board is to hold long hearings 
and to make them so expensive that many yield 
to unjust decisions rather than stand the ex- 
pense. 

In some cases the employers part of writing 
the record of a hearing is $1,500 or more. 

These hearings give very profitable employ- 
ment to a number. of persons selected by the 
Board and there is, at least, the suspicion that 
the hearings have become somewhat of a racket. 

Frank E. Gannett, newspaper publisher, de- 


-clared on his return from a study of labor con- 


ditions in England that the Wagner Act must be 
amended if this country is to settle its labor 
troubles and return to prosperity. 

Industry would not object to living under fair 
rules laid down by an impartial tribunal, but it 
does object to being the victim of a racket which, 
according to President Greene, of the American 
Federation of Labor, and others, is operated 
jointly by the National Labor Relations Board 
and the C. I. O. 


The Communists in Spain 


Some time ago we made the statement that, if 
there was any one thing which gave us a tired 
feeling, it was the publicity and propaganda rela- 
tive to the war in Spain and the repeated refer- 
ence to the Government forces as “loyalists.” 

We called attention to the fact that Russian 
Communists had some years ago sent both men 
and arms to Spain and had developed a revolu- 
tion under which they had overthrown the Gov- 
ernment of Spain. 

We asserted that those who are now called 
“loyalists” were the communists who had cap- 
tured Spain and those who were designated as 
“rebels” were the citizens of Spain who were 
seeking to drive the Communists out and recap- 
ture their own country. 


Within the past week, some very interesting 


testimony has been given before a Congressional 
Committee which is investigating ““Un-American 
Activities.” 

Two disillusioned young deserters from the 
Lincoln Battalion, a brigade of Americans fight- 
ing in the Spanish government army, told the 
House Committee that hundreds of their former 
comrades wanted desperately to come home, but 
were being held ‘‘virtual prisoners.” 

The witnesses said the American fighters were 
being held by Communist leaders of the Govern- 
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ment forces, spied upon by a “‘Russian Ogpu’”’ 
(secret police ) threatened with machines guns at 
any sign of mutiny, and constantly in danger of 
execution. 

Abraham Sobel, 23, of Boston, who said he 
escaped after a 200-mile walk to the French 
border, vowed to “make the Communists pay 
through the nose” for his overseas adventure. 
For it was they, he said, who induced him to join 
the Lincoln Battalion. 

Recruiting for the Lincoln Battalion of the 
Spanish ‘“‘Loyalists” has for several years been 
carried on by American Communists, many of 


‘whom parade under such names as the American 


League for Peace and Democracy. 

It is interesting to see a peace society recruit- 
ing fighters for a Spanish army, but it is no more 
strange than to’ see American college presidents 
and professors demanding disarmament and the 
abolishment of the R. O. T. C., but never saying 
a word against the development of the world’s 
greatest army in Russia and the requirement — 
that all Soviet children be trained for war. With 
few exceptions, our rank pacifists believe in dis- 
armament for the United States but full arma- 
ment for Russia. 

They advocate pacifism and peace in the 
United States but recruit and finance fighters for 
the “loyalists” or Communist army in Spain. 

' When we said that the so called “loyalists” in 
Spain were communists who, with the assistance 
of Russia, had seized the Government of Spain 
there were some who did not believe us. 

Those who have followed the testimony be- 
fore Congressional Committee investigating 
“Un-American activities” have read enough to 
know that we told the truth. 

It is interesting to note that when propaganda 
was needed to assist the drive for American re- 
cruits for the army of the Spanish “loyalists,”’ 
President Frank Graham, of the University of 
North Carolina, issued a strong endorsement of 
the “loyalists.” 


Our Public Debt 


Those who are always clamoring for “public 
money’’ from Uncle Sam seem to forget that 
every cent of it comes from the taxpayers, finally 
and eventually. We speak of government money 
as if it were drawn from some Utopian mine in 
gold bars and silver bullion to be minted into 
dollars .and printed into. greenbacks, but we 
ought to know that we will pay it all in the long 
run and pay it in hard earned taxes, both direct 
and indirect.—Gastonia Gazette. 
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chlorides or other salts. 
E ffectiveness—Caro-Gant in the size-box sets the standard 

other sizing compounds, at a considerable saving in slash- 
ing-costs. 


One Barrel of @o-Gant 
for clean slashers and looms, quality cloth, and high 
weave-room production. 

Other Special Features—Produces a smooth, strong and 

flexible yarn. Retains the viscosity of the starch-paste 


= 
= 
Replaces Three Barrels 
TS of Sizing Compound 
: Com position—Caro-Gant is a pure, one-piece Warp Dress- 
ing with all objectionable features eliminated. Guaranteed 
' 00.6% active ingredients; contains no water, metallic 
Economy—Being almost 100% pure, it goes further—one 

(1) pound of Caro-Gant will replace 2 to 4 pounds of 
upon standing over night or even over the week-end ; 
mixes readily and uniformly with starch-paste; and is 
quickly and completely removed in de-sizing. 

Write for a demonstration, which puts you urider no 


obligations. 


Reprints on “Notes on Cotton-Warp Sizing” gladly sent 
gratis upon request. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 
Demonstrators: 


E. I. Birnbaum Chas. C. Clark Talley W. Piper 
384 Riverway Box 274 Box 584 
Boston, Mass. Spartanburg, 8. C. Fairfax, Ala. 


2 Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
@ Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
= SPINNING RING. The. greatest ia 
= improvement entering the spinning Ria) ig 
= room since the advent of the HIGH Wagga 
SPEED SPINDLE. \ 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |}. 
si W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF | 
CALGON 


The Only Complete Water Normalizer 


Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


Mill News 


ORANGEBURG, S. C.—According to an announcemen: 
made by A. J. M. Wanamaker, superintendent and treas- 
urer of the Orange Cotton Mills, work is scheduled to’ be 
completed about August 15th, on the installation of elec- 
tric motors, which are being installed in the mills as a 
part of an electrification program. 


Mr. Hoty, N. C.—-The American Yarn & Processing 
Co. was recently given an A-1 rating by the Labor De- 
partment. The award comes from observing all the laws, 
sanitation and suitable working conditions. This com- 
pany has your yarn mills, three in Mount Holly and one 
in Maiden, and a mercerizing plant. There is the finest 
co-operation between the executives and mill operatives. 
The management is anxious to give their employees the 
best opportunity possible and good living conditions. 


BaTESBURG, S. C.—Work is being pushed forward rap 
idly on the construction of a modern mill building, whic! 
will measure 250 by 200, one-story, approximately sis 
miles from Batesburg, on Lightwood Knot Creek, which 
will house the newly-organized and recently-chartered 
Batesburg Print Works. 


The new industry will have a weekly payroll of ap- 
proximately 5,000, according to an announcement made 
by Dr. A. L. Ballenger, of this place, one of the promot- 
ers of the new industry. The operatives will be composed 
of citizens of Batesburg and community. A number of 
Batesburg citizens were interested in bringing this new 
industry to this section. Upon the completion of the 


building, the most modern type of machinery will be in- 
stalled. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C.—The mystery of who is to oper- 
ate the $300,000 Dothan Silk Hosiery Company, which 
the Chamber of Commerce at Dothan, Ala., recently said 
was to be established there, was finally set at rest when it 
became known that J. H. McEwen, vice-president of the 
McEwen Knitting Company, is to become president of 
the new corporation. 


Inasmuch as W. H. May, president of May Hosiery 
Mills, here, is also president of the McEwen firm, the 
link between the May interests and the Dothan plant is 
now apparent. It is therefore evident that the recent 
statement by the Alabama State Chamber of Commerce, 
referring to the Dothan enterprise as “‘an Alabama sub- 
sidiary of a nationally known hosiery manufacturing con- 
cern,” refers to the May Hosiery Mills. 


P. K. Holt, secretary of the McEwen Company, will 
be in active charge of the Dothan plant, according to Mr. 
McEwen. He will also be secretary-treasurer of the new 
corporation. Ed L. Rackley, chief mechanic at the Mc- 
Ewen plant, will have charge of production at Dothan. 


Mr. McEwen said a few employees from the local plant 
will be transferred to the new mill, into which 28 of the 


latest type of full-fashioned machines will be shipped at 
the rate of four per month beginning September Ist. 
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Mill News 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—All of the work has been practical- 


ly completed at the Iccal unit of the Highland Park - 


Manufacturing Company on an improvement program 
which entailed an expénditure of a large amount of 
money on new machinery and the renovation of more 
than 200 dwellings in the mill village. Some of this work 
was inaugurated in March and has extended over a period 
of several months. 


With all of the new machinery installed, the local unit 
will be one of the most modern mills of its kind in the 
South and the mill village will be in excellent condition. 
It was stated that the new machinery includes the addi- 
tion of new Saco-Lowell long draft spinning equipment, 
more than 100 new four-box looms, Saco-Lowell drawing 
control draft slubbers and ten Whitin combers. 


In the No. 3 village there are 166 dwellings and at the 
No. 1 village there are fifty homes. All of these homes 
have been reroofed, repainted, inside and out, and re- 
modeled, with the result that the village will be one of 
the best planned and attractive in this section. — 


In addition to adding machinery the company has 
been having all other machinery overhauled and put in 
the best possible condition. 


ATHENS, Ga,—A survey here reveals that work is go- 
ing forward rapidly on getting the Whitehall Mill in read- 
iness to be put back into operation. This property was 
purchased about the last of June from the Oconee Textile 
Company by Hugh Hardin and R. N. Frickett, principal 
stockholders in the Fickett Cotton Mills, Inc. The White- 
hall mill had been idle since April, 1935. 


The new owners state that it will be put back into 
operation just as soon as the renovations can be complet- 
ed. It is understood that it will probably require some 
time yet before the actual manufacturing operations can 
be inaugurated. It is expected that the mill will be able 
to resume operations around the last week in September. 
Approximately 250 to 300 operatives will constitute the 
operating personnel. 


A new floor is being laid in the mill, a new hydro-elec- 
tric plant is being installed below the dam on the Oconee 
River and new machinery is being installed in every de- 
partment of the mill. 


By the time the mill is ready to operate it will have 
approximately a $250,000 investment. It was stated that 
while Messrs. Hardin and Fickett have been on an East- 
ern trip where they purchased some of the machinery, the 


majority of the equipment having been purchased in the 
South. 


The new mill will manufacture cotton yarns, mop yarns 
and mop heads, and it is probable that a separate plant to 
manufacture mop handles will be added later. Mr. Fick- 
ett states that as soon as possible cotton specialties such 
as braided clothes lines and rugs will be manufactured in 
the new mill. | 


THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, S. C. 


The swirling of the end in | 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 


yarn. 


This in turn réduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 

The Bowen Patented 

Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


ay eee _.. Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 
all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, 8. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. 0. Box 456  P. 0. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 


Fibre 


A Traveler for Every 


! 
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Southern Railway System 
Virginia Seashore Excursion—Norfolk, Va. 
Friday and Saturday Sept. 2 and 3, 1938 


_ Round trip fare from Charlotte, N. C. $3.00 


TICKETS GOOD IN COACHES ONLY 


Round trip tickets sold for all regular trains (except trains 37 and 38) Sept. 2nd and 3rd—final limit Sept. 
| 5th, 1938 


DAYLIGHT OR NIGHT TRIP BOTH DIRECTIONS 


Don’t miss this opportunity to spend the week-end and Labor Day at Virginia seashore resorts. Good fish- 
ing, sparkling Chesapeake Bay, Sea Outings, Ocean View, Virginia Beach, Old Point Comfort, Fortress 
Monroe, and many other outings. 


NO BAGGAGE CHECKED—NO STOPOVERS 


Round trip tickets also on sale at all stations Blacksburg to Reidsville, Salisbury, Taylorsville, Asheville, 
Greensboro, Winston-Salem, North Wilkesboro and intermediate stations. Round trip fare from all stations 
$3.00. 


CONSULT TICKET AGENTS 
R. H. GRAHAM 


Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


EMULSIONS AND SOFTENERS 
FOR KNITTING YARNS 


Better Quality 
Better Knitability 
Proper Conditioning 


| Ler US tell you about Laurel Emulsions and 
- Softeners and how their application gives your 
yarns better knitting qualities .. . better softening, 
lubricating, conditioning, twist setting of processed 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. Backed 
by over 15 years’ experience in the treatment of 
cotton yarns for leading processors and spinners. 


COMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURING 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 
2607 E. Tioge Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Chariotte, N.C 


Franklin Machine Co. 


Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 


: 44 Cross Street P. O. Box 1393 
Telephone Dexter 1700 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINERY 
SKEIN DYEING MACHINERY 
BALL WINDING MACHINES 
COTTON AND SILK YARN DRESSERS 
POWER SHOE LACE TIPPING MACHINES 
GEORGE H. CORLISS ENGINES 

HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain. Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control —Reversing 
Switch with limit stops ur 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Jur Catalogue sent on request wil! 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N Y 
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Tubize Introduces New Series Of Yarns for 
“Clothy” Effects 

Tubize Chatillon Corporation is introducing the first 
of a series of new yarns, it was made known recently. 
These are continuous filament acetate rayon yarns which 
have certain of the filaments cut at regular intervals 
throughout the length of the yarn. 

The first of the yarns to be marketed is booen as ‘“No. 
33 Acetate” rayon yarn and is the result of more than 
two years of development work in conjunction with Dup- 
lan Silk Corporation. 

The production of this new abared type of yarn is held 
to have a number of important advantages. A great var- 
iety of different characters of yarn may be created by 
varying the interval of the cut or the number of filaments 
which are cut each time. ‘Tubize has worked over a 


period of time in not only developing the yarn but in per- | 


fecting a special control device for exactly producing the 
character of yarn wanted. The “No. 33” refers to the 
number of yarn varieties which had been developed until 
this yarn type had been decided upon for the particular 
use. Having developed the process and cutting device, 
it is believed to be possible to easily create a number of 


other varieties of yarn which will permit a wide diversi- 


fication of textures. 

According to Tubize, experiments prove that it is pos- 
sible to accomplish a number of different versions of yarn 
for various clothy effects. 

This particular “No. 33 Acetate” rayon yarn was made 
to the specifications of Duplan Silk Corporation to be 
used in its new fabric ‘““Evergrand.”’ The output of this 
new yarn has been contracted for by Duplan. 

There have been various attempts at abraded filament 
yarns in the past some of which have been accomplished 
by twisting the yarns and breaking the outside filaments. 
Others have been made by haphazardly cutting the outer 
filaments. With this yarn, there is an exact control of 
which and hom many filaments are cut as well as the 
regularity of the cutting and the length of the protruding 
fibers. It is not only the outside filaments which are cut, 
but examination of the yarn reveals that at some place in 
the length of each filament, it has been cut. Because of 
the cutting tensile strength is somewhat less than the 
yarn before cutting, but tests by an independent labora- 
tory showed that fabrics of it had such strength charac- 
teristics as to be well within their limits of approval. 

Without discussing the merits of this new yarn versus 


_ spun rayon, it is an interesting departure for mills with- 


out spinning equipment to be able to purchase from a 
rayon yarn producer a yarn with protruding fibers which 
will permit of the production of “clothy” effects in fab- 
rics. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C.—The Sellers Hosiery Mills, which 
are engaged in the manufacture of men’s half hose and 
women’s seamless and full-fashioned hosiery, have an- 
nounced plans for the installation of additional machines 
and auxiliary equipment in an addition which was recent- 
ly constructed at the mills. No mention was made of 
just the number of new machines that would be installed. 

The mills have been operating approximately 261 cir- 
cular knitting machines ann in the manufacture of full- 
‘fashioned hosiery the company has been operating 22 
macines. 


Trite as it may seem, the way to make good yarn is to start con- 
trolling quality in the PREPARATORY processes. 

Efficient carding depends largely on the condition of card clothing 
and a SURE way to keep card clothing in proper condition is to utilize 
ASHWORTH CARD CLOTHING SURVEYS at regular intervals. 

These surveys are made by practical card men who always use a 
check list so that nothing is overlooked or forgotten. The facts thus. 
obtained, plus Ashworth integrity, assure you of a complete, accurate 
and conservative report which will enable you to budget your card cloth- 
ing repairs over a period of time. 

And of course Ashworth is a dependable service, since it offers an — 
uninterrupted supply, prompt repairs and ready availability with— 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC 


Woolen Division: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


FACTORIES in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia; SALES 
OFFICES AND REPAIR SHOPS in Charlotte, Atlanta and Green- 
ville;s SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: Textile Supply 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and 
Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Napping Machinery . . Brusher Clothing and 
Card Clothing for Special Purposes .. Lickerin Wire and Garnet wire .. Sole 


Distributors for Platt’s Metallic Wire . . Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed at All 
Plants. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 


Dixon's Patent 
Round Head S8Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. 1. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Cotton gray goods totaled only a fraction 
of production last week and mills continued to accumu- 
late stocks. Prices on most active print cloth construc- 
tions were off '4 cent on the week in listless trading. 


Sheetings and heavy cotton were nominally unchanged. 
Fine goods sales were limited to occasional spot lots at 
slightly lower prices. Fancy cotton, especially poplins 
end slub broadcloths, continued in fair volume. Wide 
sheetings for industrial use were scarce and prices ad- 
vanced. 


Percales, wash goods and other staple cottons sold 
lightly at steady prices. Colored cottons were quiet. 
Home furnishings improved. | 


Buyers continued to bid for small amounts of goods at 
under the asking prices of mills and succeeded in obtain- 
ing some of them. Most of the price easing that has de- 
veloped during the week has been confined to print cloths 
and carded broadcloths, and has not as yet penetrated the 
fancy and semi-specialty divisions. Advanced as a rea- 
son for this is that buyers bought heavily of staples last 
June and overlooked their requirements in specialties. 
Many are now beginning to acquire some supplies of the 
latter and find that mill stocks have completely evapor- 
ated and that delivery has become of more importance 
than price in many cases. Some mills that had virtually 
abandoned the making of some of these weaves have been 
forced to resume work on them because of the demand. 


The finished rayon market showed no change last week, 
and is following a course of quietness which has prevailed 
for the past week to ten days. Some observers feel that 
the movement forward has lost some of its buoyancy, and 
that the market seems to be waiting for something to 
develop. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s . 3% 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 4Y, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 6% 
Tickings, 8-ounce | 
Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—While there has been no increase in 
cotton sales yarn business during the past week, and in- 
quiries have not been cm the increase in most cases. 
However, prices have continued to hold in all but a few 
isolated cases for spot delivery. This maintenance of 


price rates has been accomplished in the face of consider- 


able pressure from customers for lower yarn rates in view 
of the adjustment of cotton prices since the government’s 
crop report August 8th. | 

There are several factors contributing to the firmness 
of yarn suppliers, chief of which is the uncertainty of 
future labor costs as a result of the wage and hour law to 
be put into effect in October. There is no way for the 
spinners to judge the effect of the law on their labor 
costs, and they are reluctant to commit themselves to 
heavy orders for far future deliveries at present prices. 
There is also the possibility that the cotton crop forecasi 
might be on the heavy side, and that reported weevil 
and boll worm infestation may be more serious than the 
estimate indicated. 

A goodly portion of the mills have figures available to 
show that they operated at a loss for the first part of this 
year, and that if they were able to do all the business they 


could handle at present asking price they would not be in 


a position to wipe out early losses for the year. It is a 
foregone conclusion that:the mills cannot continue to 


' operate indefinitely at a loss, and present unwillingness to 


shade prices indicate that spinners have had about 
enough of selling at a loss. 

On a number of occasions in the past many of the 
spinners have had pltnty of difficulty with blanket con- 
tracts and last year was one of the worst of these experi- 
ences. The result is, according to comment here, that the 
spinners are determined to put that contract selling on a 
rational basis and end a condition in which, as at present, 
some of the best yarn mills have 12 to 16 weeks full-time 
business on blanket contracts. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


8s 17% 
10s 
a. 95 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
28 8s 18 
' 12s 9 
Southern Single Warps 14s eres 20% 
14s. 19 
16 
Southern Two-Ply Chain be to carpets, 8s, 3 and 18 
138 ----------- 19 8s, 2-ply __.. 14% 
8s, 2 and 4-ply 15 
20s. - - 21 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 15% 
24s 28 12s, 2-ply 16 
10s 30 Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 8s 17% 
18%. 4s _ 18% 
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Spend Your Vacation at 
BEAUTIFUL 


Mayview Manor 
BLOWING ROCK, N. C. 


4,000 Feet Elevation—Average Temperature—67° 
Golf—Tennis—Fishing—Riding 
American Plan—Reasonable’ Rates 


For Further Information, Write 


JACK G. CRAFT, Manager 


Nation-Wide 
CONFIDENCE 


ROM the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to 
- Texas, textile manufacturers are using our Ser- 
vice. 


This nation-wide confidence is based not on one 
thing but many. A third of a century’s experience 
in the manufacture, repairing, and moving of every 
type of Textile Machinery is one factor. 


A modernly equipped plant located in the center of 
the textile industry is another. 


An impressive record for completing all work on 
schedule, or ahead of schedule, is another. — 


Our fitness for executing jobs of any magnitude— 
anywhere—is recognized by Textile Mills. 


_ When the same mills employ us year after year it 
indicates unmistakably that every single angle of 
product and personnel must be 100 per cent. 


Profit by the experience of others. 
you. 


Let us serve 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Ine. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Repairers, Movers and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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BARRETT 
ROOFING Jj 
Specification 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 E. Trade Charlotte 


Europe Seeks New 
Sources for Cotton 


Litlle Rock, Ark.—A belief that 
the United States is going out of the 
cotton growing business is leading 
Kkuropean cotton milling centers to 
seek increasing quantities of Egyp- 
tian and Brazilian cotton, 
Alexander, Scott planter. said upon 
his return from a two-month tour 
through England, Scotland, France 
and Switzerland. 


“They do not want to get away 
from American cotton,” he said. 
They probably prefer the American 
staple to the Brazilian or Egyptian 
staples, but for their own business 
protection they think they had bet- 
ter seek other sources for their raw 
cotton.” 


Mr. Alexander said the English 


mills, which had adjusted their ma-_ 


chinery to the American staple, now 
were readjusting them to the Egyp- 
tian and Brazilian staples. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Alexander, the Brazilian 
staple is slightly cheaper than the 
American and the Egyptian staple 
probably is superior. There is little 
difference in the price of the three 
staples, 


Textile Plants Move 
To Canada 


Washington, D. C.—Of interest to 
the North Carolina textile industry, 
the Department of Commerce report- 
ed a large increase in the value of 
textile machinery shifted into Canada 
during the last year. 


The American commercial attache 
at Ottawa reports that imports of 
textile machinery into Canada were 
valued at $5,098,804, compared with 
$3,494,220 for the preceding year, 


an increase of approximately 46 per 
cent. 


Imports from the United Kingdom 
were valued at $1,399,510, compared 
to $527,686 for the preceding year, 
while the value of imports from the 
United States was $3,425,415 com- 
pared with $2,792,282, according to 
the report. 


Robert H. 
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Acme Steel, Co. 
Akron Belting Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Alrose Chemical Co. 
American Blower Corp. 


American Casablancas Corp. 


American Coola Corp. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical 


American Moistening Co. 
Americas Paper Tube Co. 


‘Armstrong Cork Products Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman &% Co., Inc. 
Ashworth Bros. 


Bahnson Co, ... 
Baily, Joshua 
Bancroft Belting Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Bismark Hotel 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Brookmire. Inc. 

Brown, David Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Campbell, John & Co. 
Carolina Refractories Co. 
Carter, Inc.. 

Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, 
Charlotte Leather Co. 
Chelsea Hotel 

Ciba Co., Inc. 
Clark P ublishing Co 

Clinton Co. 

( ommercial Credit Co. 

Corn .Products Refining Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Curran © 
Cutler Co., 


Barry 
Roger W. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. -...... 
Daughtry Sheet Metal Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 
Denison Mfg. Co. 

DeWitt Hotels 
Dickson & Co., 
Dillard Paper Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Draper Corporation 

Dronsfield Bros. 


R. 


wuppear 


Inc. 


Dunning Boschert Co. 


DuPont de Nemours, E. 1. & Co. 
Fine Chemicals Dept. 
R. & H. Dept. 
Dyestuff Division 
Ouro Metal Products Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Engineering Sales Co. 
Enka, American. . 
Foster Machine Co. ........ 
Benjamin franklin. Hotel 
Franklin Machine Co. .. 
Frederick Iron & Steel Co. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 

General Coal Co. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

General Evectric Co. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Gill Leather Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The 
Greenville Belting Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. —. 


H & B American Machine Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 

Hauser Stander Tank Co.. The 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Hoibrook Kawhide Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co, 
Houghton Wool Co 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Mvatr Bearings tiv G 


M. C. 
Hubinger Co., 
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Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


‘in this issue. 


Jackson Lumber Co. 

Jacobs, 
Johnson, Chas. B. 


Keever Starch Co. -.... 
Kennedy Co., W. 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 


McLeod, Inc., Wm 
Mathieson. Alkali 
Maguire, John P. & Co. 
Mayview Manor 

Merrow Machine Co., The 
Moccasin Bushing Co. —. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Oil Products Co. 


National Ring Traveler i 


Neisier. Mills Co., Inc. 


New England Bobbin © Shuttle Co. 
@ N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Co 


Noone, Wm. R. 
Norlander Machine 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 


Old Dominion Box Co., Inc. 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


Parks-Cramer Co. . 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. 


Provident Life & Accident Ins. 


Pure Oil Co., The 

Rhoads. J. E. & Sons 
R. I. Tool Co. 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son - 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Safety Belt-Lacer Co. 
Schachner Belting Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Wooley & Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
Snap-On Tools Corp. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


Solvay Sales Corp. 


Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry 

Southern Spindle Flyer Co. 
Staley Sales Corp. —.......... 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co, . 
Steriing King Traveler Co. 
Stevens, 
Stewart Iron Works 


Terrell Machine Co. 

Teen Ga, 
Textile Apron Co. 


Textile Shop, The 
Textile Specialty Co. 

US Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Vanderbilt Hotel 
Veeder-Koot. Inc. 


Victor Ring Traveler 


Viscose Co 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 


WAK, Inc. 
Waterstein Corp. 
Wellington, Sears Co. —.. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville Spinning ied Co. 
Windie © Co.. J. H. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Wytheville Woolen Mills 
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FOR SALE 


Se 
One lot each Bahnson, American | 
Moistening Co. and Parks-Cramer 
copper, high duty humidifier heads, 
with motors; 90 American Moisten- 
ing Co. atomizer heads; 130 Parks- 
Cramer turbo atomizer heads; 6 x 4 
horizontal air compressor with air 
receiver and after cooler; 6 xX 6 
vertical high pressure air compres- 3; 
sor with air receiver; 38 American : 


Moisteninge Co. membrane type hu- 
midity controls; 2 Parks-Cramer 
psychrostats; 4 x 4 Triplex humidi- 
fier pump. 


seer Weaving 


mediate offer. 


G. A. WHITE & CO, 


Bulletin 
P. O. Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. 


epartment 


j PAUL B. EATON 
i PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


WANTED—Position by CAPABLE Over- 
and Slasher rooms, in 
mills up to 2,000 looms. § 
Excellent 
Adress “PRODUCTION,” care Textile 
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South Carolina Mill 
Wage Average $13.92 


Columbia, S. C——-Labor Commis- 
sioner John Nates announced recent- 
ly that a comprehensive survey of 
the wage situation in South Caroli- 
na’s twenty-seven print cloth mills 
showed that the average weekly wage 
was $13.92. 


The average wages of the workers 
was found to range from $10.23 a 
week for sweepers to $19.92 a week 
for mechanics, known in mill terms 
as section men, loom fixers, and the 
like. 


Open for im- 
references. 


North-South Differential Shows Up In Living 
Costs As Well As In Wage Scale 


(Continued from Page 6) 


purpose can ever be entirely honest. The reason for 
this one was to point out the obvious fallacies of the at- 
tacks on the South, to prove that you can go anywhere 
and find dirt if you are looking for it. 

In the North as a matter of fact you don’t have to look 
very hard. 

Textile Firm Playing Host To Employees 

The following story was recently clipped from a Green- 
ville, S. C. newspaper. | | 

This is the story of a mill that makes not only good 
cloth but also good citizens. 

The Victor-Monaghan Company has five plants scat- 
tered through the.Piedmont section of South Carolina, 
one at Greenville, the Monaghan plant; two at Greer, 
the Victor and the Greer; one at Arlington, just outside 
Greer, the Apalache; and the Walhalla plant, the fifth, at 
Walhalla. 

To give you some idea of the number of jobs it pro- 
vides, last year the Victor-Monaghan Company paid out 
in wages more than $2,000,000 and employed more than 
3,000 people. The five plants made 94,000,000 yards of 
cloth—enough cloth to reach 53,000 miles, or 17 times 
across the continent. 

That’s how the Victor-Monaghan makes cloth. But 
there’s another activity perhaps even more important than 
supplying cotton goods to thousands of Americans. And 
near Caesar’s Head is where Victor-Monaghan has its 
plant in citizenship. | 

One hundred and eighty-three acres of land, situated 
just off the Caesar’s Head-Brevard highway, comprise 
Camp Reasonover, where the employees of the mills 
spend their week-ends. 

The property consists of a lake several acres in size, 
with cottages, mess hall and a community house scattered 
over the mountain slopes around its edge. In all, there 
are 20 buildings. A boat-house, probably a dozen boats, 
a diving pier exténding out into a lake fed by mountain 
streams provide all facilities necessary for water sports. 


So many apply each week for lodging space that some 

system has been found necessary to give a fair distribu- 
tion. So employees at each plant apply to their local Y. 
M. C. A. secretary and toward the end of the week the 
five secretaries arrange among themselves what appli- 
cants are to go. Sometimes'a family stays several days, 
or a week, | 


The philosophy of-Camp Reasonover is embodied in 
its name. The mountain people tell the story of how 
many years ago a mountaineer came to a stream which 
heavy rains and melting snow had swollen until it was 
too deep to wade and too wide to jump. So the moun- 
taineer sat down and began to reason with himself how 
he might get over, and finally he saw a vine growing close 
to the edge of the stream. He grasped this firmly in his 
hands, and smung himself over the rushing water and 
safely to the other side. He had “reasoned” himself over 
his obstacle, and they called the stream Reasonover. 


When Victor-Monaghan built a dam across the stream, 
many years later, they called the camp built around the 
edge of the lake Camp Reasonover. 


To many of the mill employees the time spent at Rea- 
sonover is much like a visit home, because it was from the 
mountains that most of them came to watch the looms of 
the Piedmont when cotton manufacturing in South Caro- 
lina was in its infancy. 


Perhaps that’s why so many more of the mill employees 
want to come up for the week-ends than the mill is able 
to provide lodging for. The only requirement involved 
is that each party must bring its own bedding and its own 
food. The mill supplies the houses, the cots, the water 
and the lights. Nature provides the lake, the sun and 
the Appalachian Mountains. 


The result is better cloth and better citizens, because 
a strong body makes a healthy worker and a healthy 
citizen. 


Thoughtful observers seeing Reasonover for the first 
time, watching employer and employee playing together 
and talking over together the problems of their own little 
world and the larger world outside, might well wonder 
ifthe name the mountaineers gave to that swollen stream 
many years ago isn’t even more apt today. | 


|! 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, 
Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb, 


Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 


Chicago, lll. Sou. 
Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.;.C. A. 


Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd... S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, F. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina- Greenville. G. 


R Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. (7. 
Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 §E. 


Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier Bt. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. 902-905 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; 390 8. Memphis, 
Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg.. 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bide 


N. C.. Johnston Bldg., 


Branches, 
Second St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Blectric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Blidg., Ww. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bide., 
W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg., C. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Pld., Earl 
R. Hury, Megr.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St.,.H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C .Hood, Mer. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. I.-Sou. Rep., A, M. 
Burt, 1701 N. Elm St., Greensboro, Nm, < 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 


Court Square Bldg., Bi iltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidge., 
Atlanta, Ga. 846 Baronne St... Naw Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 


ican Blide.., incinnati, Ohio: 


619 Mercantile Blde., Dallas, Tex 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 


1314 Texas Ave., Houston. Tex.: 310 Mutua) 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.;. 620 8S. 5th St., Architects & Blidrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Blidg., 
lotte; N. C, Shipping Dept., 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablan- 
cas and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa; Engineer; Fred 
P. Brooks, P. O. Box $41, Atlanta, Ga., Representative; Ameri- 
can Casablancas Corp., P. O. Box 917, New Bedford, Mass. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. E. Graves, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. Factory ventilating engineer, Clark R., 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. C 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO. 
Ernest F. 


Char- 


Providence, R. I. Southern 


» Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. CC. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 


Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
J. V. Ashley. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN @& CO., Inc., Providence, R. l. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine. 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 


lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep... Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company's listing.) 

BAHNSON Co., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and -South 
Carolina Rep., 8S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N.C. Sou. Rep.. 
I. L. Brown, R86 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. cae ee Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, “Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 


F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Al.a 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. | 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
teps., Harold C. Smith, Greenvile, 8. C.; Harold C. Smith. Jr.. 
Greenville, S. C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta. Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 


New York City. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sales 


Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C.; Belton C. 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
gleton Co., Inc.,. Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, 


CAMPBELL & CO.,, JOHN, 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, 
Hillsboro, N, C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 


Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
William J. 

Plowden, 


Ralph 
Moore, 
Griffin, 
Russell A. Sin- 


75 Hudson St., 
Box 432, 
Charlotte, N 


New York City. 
West Point, Ga.; Mike 
.C.; A. Max Browning, 


inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING co., Charlotte, a: 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Ww arehouses, Charlotte, N. Cc. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.,: Grady 
yilbert, Telephone 1132, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc.., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bidzg., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Reartauiener: S. C.; A. C.. Boyd,: 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 


der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stucks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage.Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 


dated Brokerage Co., 
house, Atlanta. 
COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 


St., Atlanta, Ga.., 
boro, N. 


Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 


THE, 101 Marietta 
J. C. Marlow, Mer.; 708 Guilford Bldg., Greens- 
B. Wason, Mer. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., 
White, Mer.; Corn Produc ts Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., 
Atle ante Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 

Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
lhe Be ts Sales Co., Comer Bldeg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks earried at convenient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S.C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N, .. A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 


Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 762, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman. 8t., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE, CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


17 Battery Place, New 
Greenville, 5. John: 


Mass. 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 


N. C., Greenville, S. C., 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St., 8.. W., Atalnta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. |., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine C he micals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, sou. Sales Mer.;: D. C. Ne wman, Asst. Sou, Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Hanev. W. R. Ivey. 
S. A. Fettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ille, S. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard. 
gg igus Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @€@ CO., E. 1., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mgr., W 
F. Hummel, Salesman, .414 S: Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. l., 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church 8St.. 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 


Rayon Div., F. H. 
Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 
414 S. Church §St., Char- 


lotte, N. 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, 
414 Church 8St.., 


inc., 1., The BR. & H. 
Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 
LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer. Reps., 
J. L. Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. 
Church St.; John C. Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga., Technical Man: R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, At- 
lanta, Ga., Salesman; W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bldg.. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 
N. C., S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. CG. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Builders’ Blidg., Charlotte, 


Office, 813 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
C. L.. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, EF. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R: Wigg, W ainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bide., Charles- 
P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 
City. Sou, Office and Warehouse, 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 


Hudson 
1101 S. Bivd., 


New York 
Charlotte, 


Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.:; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte. N. C., KE. P. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Me Houston. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Megrs.; Oklahoma City. Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga. Tenn., W..O. Me- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Megr.: Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer Louisville. Ky., E. B ’ 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, T 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., L A. Uhr. 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer 


Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N. W.,. Atlanta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Mass. Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 
N. C., W. G. Hamner; Greenville, S. C., W. J. Hoore, Ralph 
Gossett; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Irie. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Cc. O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H. 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; Rh. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va.; EB. A. Fillev and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St.. 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 21st St.. Birmingham. 
Ala.; Atlanta Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co., 
~ Rome, Ga.: Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, Knoxville Belting & Supply Co.., 
Knoxviile, Te snn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdrvy. Co., Laurel, Miss.: Or- 


inc., THE, Akron, QO. Sou. 


lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdrv. & Mach. Co., Jaeé¢kson, Miss.; 


Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Mor eAn's Inc.., 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.;: Pensacola Tool ; Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.: Il. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.: Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga:: Railey Milam Hdwe, Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Sullivan Hdwe: Co., Anderson, S. C.; Superior Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8S. C., Asheville, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.;: New Orleans, La.; Houston. 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, 
Greenville, C. 


1440 Broadway, 
Box 274, 
Box 534; 


New York City. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. Sales 
Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer. Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and se vice representatives. 


Pawtucket, R. LL Sou. 
National Bank Blidg.. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
utors—DBurkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., 
Warehouses—American Ptorage and 


Distrib- 
Tenn.; Her- 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Ware -house Co., 605-513 


Cedar St., Charlotte, N. - Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. South Atlantis arehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 


lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N, ¢ 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., 
ply Co., 


Providence, R. Il. Sou. Distrib- 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
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Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 


Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
Montgomery & Crawford, 


Spartanbure, S. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, 8S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Crfarlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrew, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square Bldg., 
eT Md.; S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High Point, 
N. D. O. Wylie. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
eailly. 2855 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga. (Apt. 45); H. F. Graul, 
605 Idlewild Circle, Birmingham, Ala.; V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles 
St.. New Orleans, La.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
La.; G. Reese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, 
Okla. 

WOOL CO., 253 Sunrmer St., 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O: Box . 2084, 
N.C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
5. W. Rep.,, Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, 
Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, 
C., Atlanta, Ga. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A,, 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Cc harlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby 8S: upply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan 
Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinto in, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S..C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta,. Ga:: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga. Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, &. ©. and Adiunta. Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters- Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: Daniel H. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. Her ,.P. O. Box 1383, Greenville. S. (*.; Luke J. Castile, 
215 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. 


Mass. Sou. 
Charlotte, 


foston, 
Phone 3-3692., 


Sales 
Atlanta, 
Ss. C., Winston-Salem, N. 
814 S. 


Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 


Lockhart, Ala. 


Office, 1200 Wood- 
Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 


inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., 


Philadel- 
Henry Gaede, P. O.. Box 1083, 


Charlotte, 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 
Rep., Edward Smith, 


MAGUIRE & CO., 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. 
lotte, N. C 


33 E Im St... 


Fall River, 
Ashe boro. N. 


Mass. Sou. 


JOHN P., 


370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Durham, 


First National Bank Char- 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P..O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 

MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 


Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.:. Shelby 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
M. CC. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.; 
Lynchbure, Va.; Knoxville Belting 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.: 


Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; 

Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. 
Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 


inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co. LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw.x & Supply Co., Colunibus, Ga.: Macon Supply Co.. Macon, 


Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., 


| Birmingham, Ala.; 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., 


Matthews-Morse 
Charlotte, N. C. 
NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison. -N. 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.; C. E.. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville, S. C.: 
R. B. Macintyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.: Pau) 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.: G. H. Small. 226 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. Tenn. 


J. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence,:R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, s. CC. Sou. 
teps., L. E. Taylor, Box 979 Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 

H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C: 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St:. Phone 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., 


New York 
3-7191, Char- 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO.,, 


New 
Plant, 213 W. Long St.. 


Bedford, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Mass. Sou. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 
Cliff Cc, 


Stamford, 
( *harlotte, 


Conn. 


Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Re 
2048 Dilwor th Road, West, Charlotte, N. @: 
Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive. C *harlotte. N.C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office. 


PERKINS & SON, 


Plants at Fitchburg, Mass. 


and Char- 
Bona Allen Bldg. 


Inc., B. F., Holvoke, Mass. 


4 

: 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., 
Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W.., 
Mer. 


Southeastern 
Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, 


Sou. Rep. 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, SB &- 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps., L: H. Se hwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., be esa Salem, 
W. Mitche ll, Box 1589, Greenville, S. A. Jay, 1600 
S, 2ist St.. Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman. 88 St, 
Ss. W.., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta’ Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St., 8. W.. Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Seu. Office, Greenville, 
S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Sou. Office and a oo Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent. 


Boston, Mass. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., 
old P. Goller, 
ton Ave.. 


Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
Bdgewood, R. I 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.; Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
st.; Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; Spartanburg, 158 EB. Main St.: 
Columbia. 1713 Main St.: Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.: Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 Gay St.. Sou. Re 
steger, 222 W.. ist St.; Charlotte, N. C.; R. B: Olney, 158 BE. 
Main St.. Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main st., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., toanoke, 
Va.; G. N, Jones, 207 Glascock St... Raleigh, N. C.: Ww. H. Mast- 
brook 105 W. Iver. St.. Greensboro, N. role John Limbach, 70 
Broad St., N. W. , Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8: hin, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.: O. A, King. Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond Va-: Wilkinson, 230 Rav View Rivd., Portsmouth, 
Va.; M. P. Forte, 1038 Broadway, Columbus, Ga. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPENG CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St.; Phone 6935, ©. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S. E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St. P. E. Ode nhahl, Rep. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
W., Atlanta, Ga.; 20 E. 2tst St., Baltimore, Md.: 2809 Main St:, 
Dallas, Tex.; 119 W:. Ashley St., Jacksonville; Fla.; 2516 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo.: 940 Poydras St., New Orleans. La.: 1645 


Lg Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg... Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 _N. 
l7th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE @& FLYER CO., Charlotte. N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta. Ga., Wm. H. Randolph. Jr.. Sou. 
Mer., L. A, Dillon, Asst, Sou. Mgr., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville. 
S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem: 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bildg., Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff: 
Greenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, S. C.—J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions. H. BE. 
et gag ~ ay Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496. At- 
lanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave. 


, New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


, lra L,. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville, 8, C.: J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanbure, 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sou. Reps., 
Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia. S. C.: Peterson- 
stewart Fence Constr. Co., 241 S: Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. 
C.; Prince Street Fuel Yard, Prince and Fraser Sts., George- 
town, 5. ©.; George Cherry. Jr.. Pactolus. N. C.: Lewie T,. 
Merritt, P. O. Box 176, Wilmington, N. €.; Durham Builders 
Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St.. Box 481, Durham, N.C 
Walter Lawrenson, 408 Church St., Greensboro, nN; Gregg 
erring, care R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: 
John FE. Johnson, Box 743, Nashville, Tenn.;: Fischer Lime & 
Cement Co., 263 Walnut St., Memphis, Tenn.: National Guard 
Products, Inc., 400 S. Front St.. Memphis, Tenn.: Eustis A. 
Lancaster, Jr., John Sevier Hotel Bldg., Roan St. at Fonde 
Circle Johnson City, Tenn.; R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Hibbler-Barnes Co., 700 Block, E. Tenth St. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: Cromer & Thornton, Inc., 215 Decatur St.. 

Atlanta, Ga.: R W. Didschunelt 1722 Candler Bide.. At- 
lanta. Ga.; A. H. McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins St., S. W., At- 


Columbus, Ga.: 


August 25, 1938 


lanta, Ga.; Barum Co., 661-669 Ninth St., 
Clarke, care Dunlap Roofing Co., 266 Fifth St., Macon, Ga.; R. 
E. L. Shaw, 712 S. 10th Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8S. Coop, 
1601 Katherwood Drive, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


STURTEVANT CO., 8. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Mer.; 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. L. Hunken, Mer.; 708 
Mills Bidg., Washington, D. C., E. N. Foss, Il, Maer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box $01, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk. Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


Augusta, Ga.; R. L. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., 
EFaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 
Greenville, 8. C:.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga, Sou. 
heps., E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.:; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., 
Monticello, Ga. 


Providence, R. ‘f. 
Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 


Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bildez.. 
Greenville, S. C.: L. K. Palmer, 1116 S. 138th St., Birmingham. 
Ala:; T. C. Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R. 
Berry, a; £3 i Bee 331, Union, S. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Bldg. Material Co., Inc... 230 3ist 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co,, 236-240 Marietta St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co, P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave.., Asheville. N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 6th 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co.., Durham, 


Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St.., Greensboro, N. -. W. E. 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, N. C.; Ideal Paint & . Wipr. bo. ‘115 S. 


Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Whlipr. Co.., Southern 
Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St.. Winston dakar. N. 
C.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.. Charleston, 8S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Chapman Drug 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: The Eason-Morgan Co., $12 
2nd Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Mines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.;: The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Pullington Paint Co., Ine., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond. Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va.:; Baldwin Supply Co... 518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 EF. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.;: Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.;:.W. A. Wilson 
& Sons. 1409-25 Main St., W heeling, W. Va.: Vick Paint & Wall 
Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St.. High Point, N. C.; Hoyne 
Paint & Glass Co., 412 Market St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence. R. If. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vauehan. P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.;: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., 
W. Washington St., 
Mer. 


Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, 
Greenville, S .C., 


Room. 231 
Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave.,:.P. 0. Box 842, 


. Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B: F. Parnes, Jr.. 


Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., 


VISCOSE CoO., 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., 
Pres. 


N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 


814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V~. Wilson, Greenville, Ss. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. L. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Blde., Atlant: i, Ga. Sou. Reps... P. Thom- 
As, Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS SONS, B., Dover, N. H. Re 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldge., Greenville, S. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade. Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Raltc rd. 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., Cc. R 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro; N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 EF. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville. Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N, C.: Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Cov., 
Anderson, S. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


Providence, R. lL. 


VOGEL Number Five Closets, noted for 
their economy and durability, can be 
made semi-frost proof by using the 
VOGEL Number One frost proof valve. 
This is a great advantage in mills and 
factories where fires are banked over 
week-ends or for a few days at a time. 
A sudden cold snap will not damage 
the closets in your plant. . 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
@ St. Lovis, Mo. 


L, Products 


Wilmington, Del. 


“Clark’s Weave Room 


Calculations” 


Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 


(Fourth Edition) 


By THomaAs NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your 


lf you need to replace worn rings to put your twisters 
and frames in top-production shape, don't wait on the 
weather. DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings are started 
by numerous mills each summer with entirely satisfactory 
results. (Above is actual quotation from a customer.) 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPIANIAG CO. 
Makers of Spi nning and Jwister ings Since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafaye*te, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 


FINISH 


= 
= 
= 
“Cotton Mill Precesses and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. TOMNKINS | 
. Third edition. Completely revised.. An elementary text 

book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 


trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


*““Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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in Total Accident and Health 
Production for Each of the 


Eight States Shown 


5 F inal Accident and Health pro- 
duction figures compiled by an authoritative independent 
source at the close of 1937 reveal that the Provident led all 
companies of the Nation in each of the eight States illus- 
trated. The Provident ranked among the leading companies 


S O W AT?’ of the country for 


Simply this: When your firm considers “Over 250;000 U. S. Workers, employed in some 1,200 plants, 


group welfare protection for your employees, — and their dependents, are now Provident Protected. 
you have. at your command the complete ex- 


Let us make a survey of your group protection problems, so 
nized leader in this special field, and backed P 


by a record of dependable performance ex- that we may suggest without obligation a plan developed to 
tending over a half-century. meet your exact needs. 


PROVIDENT GROUP WELFARE PLANS 


devised to meet the exact needs of your plant—but without cost to employers—can 
help solve emergency problems your employees face, by reason of 


@ Death in family. | @ Hospitalization or operation when 
necessary 
@ Loss of time due to accident or 
sickness e@ Aiding dependents upon death of 
employee 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


District Headquarters, Commercial Building, Gastonia, N. C. 


Specialists in Group Welfare Protection Plans for Over a Half Century 
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